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"PER CONTRA" 



By Heebeet Putnam, Librarian of Congress 



There is an exposition across the bay. 
A feature of it is an attempt upon the 
part of various agencies for education, for 
culture, for comfort and for human wel- 
fare generally, to show what they are, to 
illustrate what they are doing, and in a 
measure to justify themselves. It is a sort 
of justification — of ourselves — that has 
been assigned to me today. For our Presi- 
dent seems to think that the service we 
represent is not yet beyond cavil; that 
there are those who still question it, or 
who question it on new grounds. "More 
people are reading books," he remarks; 
"more books are in libraries and covering 
more subjects; more people are registered 
as users; more money is appropriated; 
new departments and new activities are 
being entered upon. Yet some critics cry 
out for the good old times when readers, 
though few, did not dilute their minds 
with so many ephemeral books, etc." 

Now the argument of such critics is in 
the nature of a demurrer. Admit the in- 
crease in libraries, in books, in facilities, 
in readers: what of it? What does it 
prove? That more people are reading more 
books. Yes: but what of thatt 

Well, I am "not so sure." I am not sure 
of the answer. I am not absolutely sure 
that we are required to give it. A de- 
murrer — in court — is to be decided by the 
judge, not by the jury. It involves a ques- 
tion of law, not of fact: a question, there- 
fore, to be determined by principles and 
precedents, not by the unprofessional, in- 
expert and undisciplined impression of a 
group of men representing merely the 
average in experience and opinion, and 
without a permanent relation with the 
subject matter. In the case of books, and 
of libraries to supply them freely at the 
public expense, the principles were enunci- 
ated, the precedents established, sixty-five 
years ago. Is there to be no statute of 
limitations? If under them there has been 



this continuing and prodigious develop- 
ment, doesn't that fact in itself create a 
presumption very nearly conclusive? 
Doesn't it mean that we are at least an 
institution? — with foundations cemented 
by the general judgment of the com- 
munity? 

If so, we ought not to be called upon 
to dig up those foundations and reset 
them whenever anyone questions their 
soundness. The upper structure is a dif- 
ferent matter, and the annexes. These 
may have to be modified as the developing 
needs of the community may require. But 
the modifications will be of detail or of 
emphasis, or of relative accommodation. 
They should leave the fundaments un- 
changed. 

For one fling at our libraries there are, 
I suppose, a half dozen at our universities. 
What of them? Does anybody seriously 
propose to discard our universities? Does 
anybody really doubt that the fundamental 
reason of them is sound; or deny that, 
taken by and large, they are supplying 
something which the community needs 
and must have? And does anybody really 
think attention is to be paid to the com- 
plaints against them, save as they concern 
mere systems or methods? 

Complaints of system and of method are 
always to be expected, and are always in 
order, whatever the institution. They 
leave untouched the organs which are es- 
sential, and the raison d'itre of the service 
itself. 

When, therefore, a critic declares a col- 
lege training "useless" we are apt to be 
amused or tolerant, or tolerantly amused. 
We fancy that he is arguing from one or 
two results under his personal observa- 
tion: of a youth who was a born fool, and 
remained so in spite of a college course; 
of another who was a born genius, and 
came into his own in spite of the lack of it. 
And whenever another critic declares a 
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public library "useless" because books are 
nowadays plentiful and cheap, and the peo- 
ple who really need them will buy them, 
why not be contentedly amused at him? 

But this latter critic goes further: he 
declares that the free supply of books may 
be actually injurious; that it deprives the 
ambitious of an incentive which is valu- 
able — to save, and buy them himself. It 
also deprives the book itself of that added 
relish which comes of its acquisition 
through painful abstinence in some other 
direction. And finally, that the supply of 
books by our public libraries as actually 
operated, means the supply predominately 
of books that are educationally or cultur- 
ally worthless, yet by their very profusion 
tend to enfeeble the mind, as an incessant 
diet of sweets may enfeeble the palate. 
Particularly the ephemerae. They are like 
the true ephemerae in nature, which at cer- 
tain seasons fall like snow upon the river. 
The fish gorge upon them till they become 
easy prey to the kingfisher. Or perhaps 
like the little book on Patmos: "And I took 
the little book out of the angel's hand and 
ate it up, and it was in my mouth sweet as 
honey: and as soon as I had eaten it my 
belly was bitter." 

The physiology on which this latter com- 
plaint rests is doubtless sound. We do not 
deny it. What we question is the facts 
upon which the complaint is based, or the 
possibility of the alternatives which a de- 
ference to it would involve. That our 
libraries are buying much of the 
"Ephemera" of the day is true: are they, 
however, spending an excessive proportion 
of their funds in the acquisition of it? And 
is the tendency to spend more rather than 
less? Granting both — the fact and the 
tendency — what of the alternative? Shall 
they ignore wholly the predominant inter- 
est of the public in the literature which 
is "current"? 

Our lives are contemporary. Our 
thoughts are the thoughts of today. Our 
actions are to affect the affairs of today. 
Our motives are the motives of today. 
Our contacts are contacts with the men 
of today and with the things of today. 



We are indeed subject still to influences 
which are hereditary; but the influences 
of which we are conscious are the in- 
fluences about us now: the facts, the 
people, the books, all that which con- 
stitutes our environment. It is these with 
which we take our start. They are the 
impulse, an ambition to influence them is 
the incentive; and it is the hope of in- 
fluencing them more potently that is our 
chief motive in looking to the past at all. 

The aid in this which the past can ren- 
der is of great concern. It is the office 
of a library to make it available. No doubt 
it is, as President Wellman has pointed 
out, the prime and most important office. 
But a public library deals not merely with 
students preparing for life, but with men 
and women leading lives. It cannot go 
to them. What brings them to it is either 
some condition in their own lives, or 
some condition about them, which they 
hope to improve, or to benefit by. These 
conditions are reflected or dealt with in the 
literature of today. If the library refuses 
to supply this, it fails to meet its readers 
on their own ground. And the distance 
between this ground and the past is a con- 
siderable one. It is difficult to bridge. If 
not bridged by the books themselves con- 
tinuing into the present, the task falls upon 
the interpreting staff. But it will be a 
staff lacking apparatus. 

I take it, therefore, as unavoidable that 
a public library shall include literature 
of the day. The question is only: how 
much? — And in what proportion? — I do not 
see how it can avoid supplying many 
books and periodicals that will prove mere- 
ly "ephemeral". It will certainly supply 
many far inferior to the "standards": in- 
ferior in literary form, in intellectual 
power, in moral tone. It need not supply 
those admittedly debasing. But conscious- 
ly it does not. This we assert and insist 
upon. And as to the other values it does 
draw a line. What the critic complains 
of is that this line is not drawn high 
enough. What we answer is that it is be- 
ing drawn higher with each developing 
year. And we point out that this effort 
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is made possible by two developing fea- 
tures in administration: the prevalence of 
the system of "open access", ensuring to 
the reader the direct contacts which enable 
the better books to make their own appeal; 
and the increased personal attention given 
to the reader by the staff, which recog- 
nizes him as a human being alive, in a 
living present, and meets and differentiates 
him accordingly. 

The criticisms are always in general 
terms, and therefore vague. 1 have yet 
to see one based on statistics, one that 
named a single book supplied which ought 
not to be supplied. An excess of current 
fiction has always been alleged. And as to 
this statistics are quoted. They are al- 
ways, however, statistics of circulation; 
and they overlook, what has frequently 
been pointed out, that the current novels 
are the small change of literature, and, 
therefore, being issued, read, and returned 
more rapidly, count more in the total than 
the so-called "serious," which is also the 
more deliberate, literature. 

The detail of the complaint — that they 
serve no useful purpose to the reader him- 
self — we can afford to ignore. I think it 
time that we did. The fair reason for 
reducing the number of them that we pro- 
vide, or of eliminating them altogether, is 
a more practical one. It is, that the en- 
deavor to supply them in adequate quanti- 
ties to meet the interests of the moment, 
i3 futile; and that the mere profession of 
supplying them invites demands which are 
an expense to deal with even in the nega- 
tive — by answering that the book is "out"; 
and that the cost of administering the 
volumes which are actually acquired and 
supplied, is in itself excessive. For we 
must not forget that the cost of issuing 
a volume of fiction is as great as that of 
issuing a volume of history or philosophy; 
and if, as happens, the volume of fiction 
is issued a hundred times in a year to 
the others one, the cost will be multiplied 
accordingly. 

It is on this ground and on this partic- 
ularly that I am personally in favor of 
leaving the "current fiction" — that is all 



novels within one year after publication — 
to the subscription libraries. I have fre- 
quently said so; and have not changed my 
opinion. Such a course would alone, I be- 
lieve, dispose of nine-tenths of the critics. 1 

That is, however, a mere detail. The 
omission would still leave a wide range of 
literature neither definitely instructive, nor 
in any way beneficial save to the judicious. 
But are we to regard solely the injudi- 
cious? — Let us take courage from the Areo- 
pagitica: "if it be true that a wise man, 
like a good refiner, can gather gold out 
of the drossiest volume, and that a fool 
will be a fool with the best book, yea or 
without book, there is no reason that we 
should deprive a wise man of any advan- 
take to his wisdom, while we seek to 
restrain from a fool that which, being 
restrained, will be no hindrance to his 
folly." 

But people read too much! — Particular- 
ly they read too many of the books that 
signify nothing because they require no 
effort on the part of the reader. 

Certainly, they do. This is an age of 
print; and the schools — and the oculist — 
have given us the ability to take advantage 
of it. We are gregarious: it makes us 
citizens of the world. We are curious: it 
brings to us all the facts and phenomena 
of our time. We are self-conscious: it re- 
flects us. We love gossip: it provides it, 
and food for it. We are — still — romantic. 
It supplies the romance. And we court 
excitement: it supplies that also. In some 
moods and states of exhaustion, of petu- 
lance or of despair, we crave mere distrac- 
tion. To some among us this may be 
achieved by means of a master book, a 
classic. They are fortunate. To the com- 
mon run, if it can be achieved by a book 
at all, it will be only by a book contem- 
porary with the reader: which takes the 
phenomena of life familiar to him and re- 
composes them so that they become dramat- 
ic; or sheds intelligence upon them so that 
they represent to him something significant 



J It was recommended by Mr. Dana at the 
Niagara Conference a dozen years ago. His 
paper states the case tersely and with com- 
plete good sense. 
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which he had not before seen in them; or 
it changes his angle of vision; or it re- 
lates them in some sympathetic way to 
himself. Perhaps it may relate them also 
to that which is permanent in all litera- 
ture. If so, the author has himself bridged 
over the gulf between the reader and the 
classics. He has interpreted the classics: 
but he has done so in a language which 
is intelligible, because it is the language 
of the reader himself. 

For such an author the reader is the 
point of departure, and the present day. 
Equally must it be for the library. 

But a profusion of books is so "enervat- 
ing"! So in a sense is a profusion of any 
other good thing. Civilization itself is 
enervating: it deprives us of the discipline 
of privation and hardship. Every luxury 
made available, every necessity made easy, 
means one less opportunity for the exer- 
cise of hardening virtues. I heard a physi- 
cian remark that the tests and the instru- 
ments of precision which had made for the 
safety of modern surgery were ruining the 
faculties of observation in the medical pro- 
fession. He meant, because they render 
the exercise of those faculties less neces- 
sary. Very likely. But the answer is that 
they have rendered modern surgery possi- 
ble. As for the faculties of observation: 
other faculties — of reasoning, for instance, 
which deal with the results — have still 
their opportunity and their exercise. 

"We value only what we have to work 
for." To be sure. To the toiler in a city 
sweatshop who secures his annual week in 
the country only by penurious self denial 
during the remaining fifty-one, the woods, 
the fields, the birds, the very air are para- 
dise. To the country boy who lives among 
them they are commonplaces of which he 
is unconscious. But this does not prove 
that they do not benefit him. The book 
secured by self-denial has an added value: 
but It is a value added only in relation 
to the circumstances of the possessor. Its 
essential quality remains the same, and its 
potency, as it came to him without effort. 

The man of few friends sets a special 
store by each disproportionate to his merit. 



But the man of many friends may be more 
capable of valuing the few whom he makes 
his intimates: for the possession of the 
many enlarges and diversifies his sense of 
values. 

The man limited to a narrow area may 
profit by the very necessity of making the 
most of his opportunities in an intensive 
way. But the man who can travel, and 
through travel secure varied contacts and 
experiences, is enlarging and diversifying 
not merely his sense of values but other 
elements in himself, very useful to him 
individually and as a citizen. 

In mere power the man who keeps his 
thoughts, his passions, and his purposes 
within narrow confines, and conforms 
rigorously to them his acquaintance, his 
reading and his experience, surpasses: just 
as in mere power the stream confined be- 
tween the narrow limits of a gorge excels 
an equivalent body of water spread out 
over wide and shallow areas. But the ser- 
vice of the latter may be the more benig- 
nant. There are times when the narrow 
and intense, rather than the broad and 
sympathetic, qualities are necessary to 
society. But those times — requiring the 
Puritan, one may even say, the fanatic — 
are times of stress and crisis. They are 
not the normal times of modern society. 

So this very profusion of opportunity 
which modern civilization affords, has its 
compensations. It is relaxing — undoubt- 
edly. It affects the mind as a Turkish bath 
affects the body. It opens all the pores. 
And the risk is the risk of open pores: 
which is that they will let something in 
injurious to the system. To be more exact 
physiologically, it is that they will let 
something out which the system cannot 
spare. In the case of the body this is a 
certain vital warmth. In the case of the 
mind it may, I suppose, be either warmth 
of energy and conviction — or that conscious 
power which comes of tense and sustained 
effort against a specific obstacle. 

But civilization has still its obstacles. 
There are plenty of them: it is only their 
character which has changed, and the di- 
rection of the effort required. We may 
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no longer have to fell the trees or uproot 
the stumps; but there will still be the 
soil to enrich, and the crops to diversify, 
and the question of markets, and the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The awe in which book-learning was once 
held extended to the books themselves. It 
has passed. We are now on easy terms 
with them. We treat them casually as we 
do mere acquaintance upon the street. We 
approach them for a word, a laugh, a mere 
nothing, and then pass on. We do not ex- 
haust the opportunity. Others will occur. 
Still less do we "make up for it" as for a 
formal occasion. 

Awe has its values: the loss of it is a 
loss of certain values. On the other hand 
the easy familiarities which displace it 
may bring some efficiencies very desirable. 
They may be merely social: but social effi- 
ciency is not to be disparaged, nor even 
social facility. To relax is also to ex- 
pand. 

So far as books are concerned, the pres- 
ent profusion goes along with other peri- 
lous profusions, of which most nearly anal- 
ogous are the performed play, and the 
moving picture. Neither requires effort in 
the spectator, — intellectual effort, that is 
to say. They are, however, facts. Vaude- 
ville is a fact; and so is the "movie". 
Philosophizing, one would find much to de- 
plore in them. It would not be their mor- 
ality: for the most popular of them are 
those whose moral is unimpeachable. The 
worst that can be charged against them 
is vulgarity; and this charge lies against 
only a fraction of them. 

But we must not forget that a large por- 
tion of each audience lives in an atmos- 
phere even more "vulgar", and that in 
earlier times that portion would have had 
no experience at all outside of their par- 
ticular environment. The play or the 
"movie" gives them such an experience. It 
may be merely emotional. If it appeals to 
their sense of humor it is also, in a meas- 
ure, intellectual. It may at least widen 
their sympathies and quicken their imagi- 
nation. 

It requires no effort; it involves no dis- 



cipline. This is a pity. Plays and pic- 
tures which would be intelligible and could 
be enjoyed only by the active exercise of 
the reasoning powers would certainly be 
more "educational". If we had only such 
plays, and only such examples in art, in 
music, and in literature; and the public 
would flock to them as they do to those 
actually provided, our republic might be- 
come an amplified Athens. But the others 
exist and appeal, and the vast majority of 
the public to whom they appeal and who 
by supporting render them possible, is of 
people who in Athens would have formed 
no part of the audiences: for we must 
not forget that of that entire community 
it was but ten thousand — the "upper 
classes" — alone who were privileged to 
such experiences. 

The participation in them of the rest of 
the community — of the community as a 
whole — is a phenomenon only of our day. 
That is true of the plays and the pictures. 
It is true of the books. With this difference 
— of moment to us: that where the books 
are to be supplied by an agency acting as 
we do in behalf of the community as a 
whole, and at its expense, there are certain 
responsibilities. They involve certain 
standards, — variable, but progressive. The 
moral standard is already, I think, amply 
recognized. The intellectual is recognized 
as far as contemporary conditions permit. 
There remains the question of taste. And 
it is as to this in books, as in the play and 
the moving picture, that the opportunity 
for improvement chiefly lies. 

Taste isn't something which may be 
handed a man. Knowledge may be; but 
not taste. It isn't something which, having 
got, he merely possesses. Rather it 
possesses him. It is the man himself: a 
unit, in the sum total of his sensibilities. 

It is subjective: it cannot be dictated to. 
But it may be influenced. The sure in- 
fluence is association, and a progressive 
experience: for the improvement cannot be 
abrupt, it can only be gradual. 

In our reading public the hope of im- 
provement lies, I believe, in the two in- 
fluences I have mentioned: the freer di- 
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rect contact with the books themselves, 
attracting to new experiences: and increas- 
ing mediation between them and the reader 
by the librarian who, knowing them, re- 
lates them to the needs of the reader as a 
present day human being. It is in effi- 
ciency in this human relation rather than 
in catalogs and classification, and the other 
instruments of precision, that our distinct- 
ive opportunity as librarians now lies. It 
is this which is now having our attention 
as never before. Concern for it has taken 
the place of the concern for mere system 
and apparatus that excited us forty years 
ago: — in that second stage of our develop- 
ment, when mere expansion of the oppor- 
tunity for the reader having become as- 
sured, our zeal turned to the perfection of 
systems and apparatus, and we were in 
danger of losing sight of the religion in the 
mere ritual. We recognize now that those 
mechanical , devices, while necessary, are 
merely devices. They are to be utilized; 
but they are to lead the reader to the 
book, not to be consciously interposed be- 
tween him and the book. They are to be a 
gateway, not a barrier. They are also in a 
way, a guide. But the main guide must be 
the librarian himself, herself. The first con- 
tact should be with him, and so far as prac- 
ticable, this should continue, until the final 
contact with the author has been assured. 
The qualities that it demands include some 
not characteristic of the librarian of the 
older school. The qualities he had were in 
some respects admirable. But the readers 
he had to meet were a limited, a select 
class. They approached him endowed al- 
ready with appreciation. The impulses he 
responded to were already existing: he did 
not have to create them. 

The modern librarian — of a public library 
(and it is the ordinary public library I 
am speaking of throughout) has often to 
create the impulse as well as to direct it. 



The old time librarian was contemporary 
with the past. The present day librarian 
must not forget to be contemporary also 
with the present. He must be informed 
not merely as to the book, but as to the 
reader. He must understand him and what 
actuates him. For this, he must have the 
widest possible familiarity with the affairs, 
the interests, the influences of today: a 
familiarity gained not by formal education 
but by travel and by varied social contacts. 
In quite a new measure, therefore, is it 
necessary that our librarians shall secure 
these; — and not merely the librarian-in- 
chief, but the entire interpreting staff. 
With them, with the fundamental education 
back of them, with the temperament and 
the instinct for service; as human beings 
part of your own time in thought and feel- 
ing, but as librarians infused also with 
the thought and feeling of all time, you 
have opportunities for service not sur- 
passed by that of any other profession, and 
certainly not vouchsafed to former gener- 
ations of your own. 

And the distinctive opportunity is inci- 
dent to the very conditions which the 
critics deplore. For if this present age is 
profuse, and superficial, it is also alert, 
eager and impressionable. You can aid it 
to exact knowledge, clear and discriminate 
thinking, and the choice of the better 
reason. That is the prime office of books 
and of libraries. In the promotion of 
morality and of taste, however, their ser- 
vice is chiefly auxiliary; and we refuse 
to admit them accountable as if the only 
responsible agency. The prime agencies 
are clean and comely homes, decent stand- 
ards in business and civics, and whatever 
is refining in art, architecture, music and 
the drama. Let the community see to those 
and it may count upon the public library 
for its due share in co-operation with 
them. 



